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IN LONDON. 


—_— So 


big Carl Rosa Opera Company has acquired a distinct 
and honourable position among our musical institu- 
tions. Completeness of ensemble and fidelity to thetext 
of composers have been the chief objects aimed at for 
some time past by Mr. Carl Rosa. During his first and 
second seasons in London he relied greatly on the 
attractions of individual artistes, and paid high salaries 
to such performers as Mdlle. Torriani, Mdme. Rose 
Hersee, Signor Campobello, and Mr. Santley. He has 
now bid farewell to the “star” system, and not only 
during his last provincial tour, but in the arrange- 
ments of his third London season, which commenced 
last week at the Adelphi Theatre, he has claimed 
support for his company, as a combination of 
competent and satisfactory artistes, whose united 
efforts ensure a faithful rendering of the works 
in which they take part. These characteristics of the 
troupe were exhibited in the performance of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, an English adaptation of Nicolai’s 
celebrated opera, Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor ; 
a work which for thirty years has enjoyed unbroken 
popularity in Germany, and has been played in Paris at 
the Théatre Lyrique, and in London at each of our 
Italian Opera houses. In the two French versions pro- 
duced in Paris, the original libretto, written by Mosen- 
thal, author of the powerful drama, Deborah, better 
known here as Leah, was hacked to pieces by the 
French adapters. In the Italian versions, the dialogue 
was turned into recitatives, and the liveliness of 
the original libretto was converted into formal 
and dreary musical phrases. It is easy for the 
glib know-nothings, whose vocation it is to pump-out 
commonplace venalities in “ one weak, washy, everlast- 
ing flood,” to declaim against “ ballad opera,” and to 
class under that denomination all operatic works in 
which spoken dialogue is employed. If the shallow 
pretenders whose concoctions of “musical criticism ” 
form the most comic portions of la petite presse would 
risk the outlay of a few shillings, they might easily 
learn from undoubted authorities that the form of 
opera at which they rail was that adopted by Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Weber. Our own Balfe and Wallace 
were content to follow such illustrious examples, little 
foreseeing that their operas would he classed among 
‘* operettas ” by the puerile “ critics ” (Heaven save the 
mark!) who appear to think that they fulfil their 
functions when they bray over the corpses of sleep- 
ing lions, or when they elevate their puny legs 
above them, and—like Tom Moore’s dog — 
“do all that dogs so contemptible can.” Opera 
must always be acompromise. It is not in the nature 
of ordinary things that emotions of any kind should be 
expressed in song, but when the operatic tenor warbles 
his sentiments in a love-song, or the soprano expresses 
her despair in an adagio, followed by a livelier stretto, 
indicative of awakened hopes, the audience forgives the 
practical absurdity for the sake of musical enjoyment. 
When dialogue is turned into recitative, the case is 














different. In exceptional cases, as, for instance, in 
Handel’s “Deeper and Deeper Still,” the recitative is 
equal in interest to the aria which follows it; but 
operatic recitatives, in which ordinary speech is 
changed into musical phrases, without that recur- 
rence of subject or form which constitutes melody, 
are more opposed to common-sense than are 
the symmetrical melodies of opera, and the spoken 
dialogue of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Auber is 
infinitely preferable. In the version of Nicolai’s opera, 
produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the 
Adelphi Theatre, the recitatives written by Proch, 
Arditi, Vianesi, and others have been discarded, and 
the intentions of Mosenthal and Nicolai have been re- 
spected. It is true that Mosenthal’s dialogue has not 
been translated, except in those instances where he has 
introduced inventions of his own, to which Nicolai’s 
music is wedded. As far as possible, the dialogue has 
been compiled, arranged, and dove-tailed from the 
original text of Shakspere’s delightful comedy, and thus 
the lovers of Shakspere and the lovers of music are at 
the same time delighted. With the exception of a 
few unimportant details, the plot of the opera so 
closely resembles that of the comedy, that it is 
unnecessary to describe it. The music is delightful 
from beginning to end. The popular overture is played 
in masterly style by the fine band, led by Mr. Carrodus. 
Miss Gaylord and Miss Yorke, as the two “ merry 
wives,” are both vocally and dramatically successful ; 
Miss Burns (Anne Page) shows remarkable promise. 
Mr. Turner (Fenton) sings the * Nightingale ” romance 
sweetly ; Mr. Ludwig (Ford), Mr. Snazelle (Page), Mr. 
C. Lyall (Slender), and Mr. Dodd (Caius) are fully 
efficient, and Mr. Aynsley Cook, despite an absurdly 
exaggerated embonpoint, is a capital Falstaff. The 
charming orchestration is admirably interpreted by the 
fine band ; the mise-en-scéne, particularly in the splen- 
did “ Windsor Park by moonlight” scene, is unusually 
good, and it is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Carl 
Rosa conducts with a combination of ability and zest 
which secures admirable results. 


Never, perhaps, has the Gaiety Theatre contained 
so large and animated an audience as that which 
assembled in it last Wednesday afternoon, when the- 
amateur pantomime in aid of the Royal General Theatri- 
cal Fund was played. Every nook and corner of the 
house seemed to be occupied, and both before and after 
the performance the traffic in that part of the Strand 
was considerably impeded by the stream of visitors. 
This excitement may be referred to two causes. In the 
first place, the performance of a pantomime by amateurs 
is a very unusual event. The first entertainments 
of the kind appear to have been given at Rodney 
House in 1838, 1839, and 1840, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
Mr. James Coward, and Mr. Withall, afterwards the 
husband of Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, the singer, 
being among the players. That Mr. Blanchard was the 
author of the “ openings” need hardly be stated. In 
1855, another amateur pantomime, founded upon the 
story of Guy Fawkes, was played at the Olympic 
Theatre for the benefit of a gifted young journalist, 
Angus Reach, who died two years later through over- 
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work, and whose memory has been revived by Dr. 
Mackay in his recently published Recollections. 
The libretto was written by Albert Smith and 
Mr. Hale, and Mr. Tom Taylor contributed the 
prologue. The majority of the players were members 
of the then famous Fielding Club in Covent Garden, 
which included such men as Thackeray, Dickens, Oxen- 
ford, Davison, and Edmund Yates. The performance 
proved so successful that another was given in the 
following year in aid of the Fielding Fund, established 
for the relief of immediate necessities in the literary 
and theatrical world. The programme comprised 
the Loan of a Lover, with Miss Louise Keeley, 
afterwards Mrs. Montagu Williams, as Gertrude, and 
a pantomime called William Tell, with Albert Smith 
as the mythical hero, Mr. Knox-Holmes as the equally 
mythical Gesler, Miss M. Oliver as the Spirit of Pan- 
tomime, and Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. Dillon Croker 
in other parts. From that time until last week, we 
believe, an amateur pantomime has not been seen in 
London, for the simple reason that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred a pantomime cannot be even passably 
performed, save by those who have been brought up 
from childhood to the task. The failure of ama- 
teurs in tragedy and comedy is in all con- 
science bad enough; a failure in pantomime would be 
far worse, Consequently, an amateur pantomime is 
but rarely seen on the boards, and the announcement 
that Mr. Hollingshead intended to bring out one at the 
Gaiety Theatre was in itself sufficient to excite curio- 
sity. That curiosity became very deep when the 
arrangements for the performance became known. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, one of the foremost dramatists of 
the time, consented to play Harlequin; Mr. Yardley, 


of cricketing celebrity, was to be the Clown; Mr. 


Knox-Holmes, to whom we have already referred, 
would reappear as Pantaloon; Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
had undertaken a character in the opening, and 
Lord de Clifford, the Hon. E. Parker, Captain 
Colville, and Mr. W. F. Quintin were prepared to be 
knocked about in the orthodox manner by the Clown. 
Then Miss Lydia Thompson, Miss Bufton, and Miss 
Helen Barry would represent the ladies in the piece, 
and it was whispered that as much pains was being 
taken with the performance as if it were to be re- 
peated every evening until further notice. Before long 
the amateur pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre came to 
be talked of in every literary and theatrical club, and we 
may be sure that the Prince of Wales represented a 
very general feeling when, in order to be present at the 
performance, he postponed until the last moment his 
departure for Berlin. 

The opening was founded on what Mr. Oxenford 
would have called the tremendously well-known story 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. It was divided 
into four parts or scenes, the first being written by 
Mr. Reece, the second by Mr. Gilbert, the third by 
Mr. Burnand, and the fourth by Mr. Byron. The cure 
tain rose upon a view of Ali Baba’s house, with the not 
too learned forty thieves—humorously described in one 
place as city men, and in another as the “ piano-forte ” 
—in the foreground. Two of the number were 
“ made-up ” to resemble Mr. Gladstone and the convict 
Benson, who, however, were prevented by circumstances 
over which they had no control from attending to offer 
an opinion as to the fidelity of the likenesses. Ap- 
plause set in early, to increase with each succes- 
sive scene. The audience, which included the 

rince and Princess of 4 Wales and the younger 
members of their family, was as friendly as it 
was numerous, but the most phlegmatic and critical 
audience could not have kept back some expressions 
of pleasure at the piquant singing of Miss Lydia 
Thompson as Morgiana, the grim humour and 
saltatory skill displayed by Mr. Joseph Maclean as 
Hassarae, the excellence of Miss Bufton’s Cogia, the 












whimsical effect of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Trumpeter, or 
the keen sense of fun with which Captain Gooch and Mr. 
Quentin represented Ali Baba and Ganem. From 
among a variety of good things introduced in the 
piece we may select for particular mention a quarrel 
quintette, in which Morgiana and Cogia were principally 
concerned, and a lively pas de deux by Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Wye. The dialogue, too, was sprightly 
and to the purpose, and the wisdom of the ama- 
teurs in securing the services of professional actresses 
was frequently demonstrated by the cohesiveness and 
sustained energy of the performance. Indeed, all 
would have been well if it had not have been for Miss 
Helen Barry, who represented Abdallah. Not content 
with appearing in an inappropriate costume, she played 
with an amazing indifference to the requirements of 
the part, and her duel with Hassarac in the last scene 
was worse than ineffective. If Miss Barry is under the 
impression that she has only to come on the stage to 
captivate the audience she is strangely deceived. Her 
performance on this occasion, if performance it can 
be called, was nothing less than an insult to the public, 
and no half terms should be used in describing its badness. 
The general effect of the performance, however, was not 
diminished to any serious extent by her inefficiency, 
thanks to the energy displayed by those with whom she 
was associated. 

The harlequinade was divided into two scenes, one 
representing a quiet street, and the other an equally 
quiet bedroom. Most of the “ business” introduced 
was comparatively—in some cases entirely—new. Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert, whose appearance on the stage was 
followed by more than one round of applause, is entitled 
to the credit—but rarely won now—of endowing the 
part of Harlequin with consistent and artistic meaning. 
By expressive gestures and attitudes, he showed a 
devoted attachment to his fair companion and a keen 
delight in the mischief he causes. This was done by 
Gherardi and other men who played Harlequin at the 
Théatre Italien of Paris in the last century, but not by 
any English Harlequin we have seen. Moreover, Mr. 
Gilbert went through the dances with some precision 
and grace, posed and handled his wand with 
amusingly pedantic correctness, made all but a 
clean leap through a shop-window in the quiet 
street, and—shocking to relate !—kissed Columbine 
with such right good will that the salute could be 
heard all over the house. Excellent, also, though 
from a different point of view, was the Clown of Mr. 
Yardley, or, as he preferred on this occasion to call him- 
self, Mr. Wye. There was a fund of dry humour in 
nearly all that he said and did, and his energies never 
flagged. Pantaloon found an adequate representative 
in the veteran Mr. Knox Holmes, and Mdlle. Rosa was 
as pretty and graceful a Columbine as could be desired. 
Captain Colville, as the indispensable policeman, “ran 
in” the unoffending victims of Clown’s practical jokes 
and felonious proclivities, and, like Lord de Clifford, 
who came on as a “ swell,” jumped through the shop- 
window in the good old-fashioned style. How the latter 
can dare to face the portraits of his ancestors after this 
exploit we confess ourselves unable to understand. 
Then Mr. Algernon Bastard, in an amusing exaggera- 
tion of fashionable French dress, danced a modified 
can-can with a facetious old lady, represented by Mr. 
M’Calmont ; and the Hon. F. Parker, as one of the in- 
jured tradesmen whose shops are exhibited to the 
audience, must more than once have gone through 
Drury-lane to acquire the knack of singing “ Buy, 
buy,” in so realistic a manner as he did. The fun in 
the quiet bed-room was unintermittent and furious, 
and provoked so much laughter that the melancholy 
fate of a baby who could not be induced to be quiet 
elicited no mark of sympathy. In due time the ama- 
teur pantomime of 1877 came to an end, and those 
who had taken part in it may feel assured that they 
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have furnished material for a by no means uninteresting 


or even unimportant page in the annals of the English 
theatre. 


It was, perhaps, inevitable that a play which has 
taken so strong a hold upon public attention as has the 
new comedy at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre should 
be parodied. Parody is popular nowadays, and a good 
subject for parody is not always to be found, since the 
piece to be caricatured must have made its mark, and 
be pretty generally familiar—a fate which does not 
befall every new piece. If Diplonvacy, and the effec- 
tive way in which it is acted at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, had to be made the subject of a stage joke, it 
was just as well that the joke should be of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s making, for his touch is always a kindly one, 
and his effervescent fun is far removed from 
bitter satirical humour. It would have been a pity 
to have any attempt made to put us seriously out 
of conceit with a play and a performance possessing 
such genuine and exceptional merit; and the pity 
would have been little the less because the attempt 
would assuredly have failed. No effort of the kind is 
made in Dora and Diplunacy; or a Woman of 
Uncommon Scents, as Mr. Burnand happily calls his 
skit; and authors and players would be thin-skinned, 
indeed, if they felt hurt at any of the gentle hits 
directed at their labours. They, indeed, would probably 
be the first to appreciate and to acknowledge the joke ; 
and Mr. Burnand and his interpreters are to be con- 
gratulated upon the good taste which governs their 
light-hearted laughter. 

Diplunacy, which is much more neatly constructed 
than the average burlesque, manages to touch upon all 
the salient points of Sardou’s story in a single scene. 
It never bores us with a clumsy distortion of the plot, 
nor is its comic “ business” suffered to flag. It is for 
the most part cleverly written, and its literary skill 
would be more apparent than it is if all the actors and 
actresses spoke their lines with the correctness and 
intelligence of Miss Lottie Venne. The action takes 
place after Julian’s marriage with Dora, when Baron 
Stein hatches his plot with Zicka, and Orloff breaks in 
upon the festive gathering with his unwelcome tidings 
and suspicions. Zicka, whose red dress and general bear- 
ing make ber a most amusing caricature of Mrs. Bancroft, 
possesses herself of a huge bunch of keys, and has some 
very melodramatic dealings with the despatch-box ; 
M. Marius, who catches the intonation of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s voice and the movements of his head and limbs 
to a nicety, tells Count Orloff’s sad story to the tune of 
** Barthelmy Fair,” or some such venerable comic song. 
The mimicry of these two is really admirable ; and in 
cases there are light and dainty touches which rise to a 
level above that of the ordinary mimic’s art. Specially 
good is the imitation of Mrs. Bancroft’s method of dis- 
playing deep emotion, and of Mr. Bancroft’s simulation 
of embarrassment. 

The actor to whom the réle of Julian Beauclere is 
allotted, Mr. J. Mitchell, makes his capital out of the 
part rather than out of its interpreter, and Mr. Cox 
does not manage to suggest the style of Mr. Clayton 
as the elder brother with any remarkable subtlety. 
But they are able to make a good deal of fun of the 
manner in which the one Beauclere treats the other as 


a naughty petulant child, and suppresses his outbursts. 


of undignified frenzy. Miss Rachel Sanger is 
the Dora of the occasion and turns her into 
an affectedly simple boarding - school miss with 
a tripping gait and a habit of calling her mother 
absurd pet-names. She does not, however, recall Mrs. 
Kendal, save in one or two minor details, as Mr. Penley’ 
- manages to recall Mr. Arthur Cecil, whose peculiarities 
in this réle are very ingeniously reproduced. Inter- 
spersed with the. dialogue are several songs and con- 
eerted pieces, which, however, do not, except in the 





“men’s trio,” seem to fit in very appropriately. In 
conception and in execution Diplunacy rises above the 
conventional burlesque, and it is doubtful whether 


dance and song might not advantageously be dispensed 
with. 


Last night Our Boys was played for the thousandth 
consecutive time at the Vaudeville Theatre—by far the 
longest “run” on recorj. The theatre, it need hardly 
be stated, was as well attended as on the first night of 
the play, and the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs came in 
all the pride and pomp and circumstance associated with 
municipal institutions in this fortunate country. The 
proceeds of the performance, which amounted to 
more than £300, have been set aside for “the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund, the Metropolitan 


Free Hospital, and other deserving charities. 
Of the performance itself but little need be 
said. The company, of course, were in the best 


spirits, and the acting was as full of colour and 
spontaneity as when the piece was first brought out. 
The curtain fell amidst tremendous applause, which 
was renewed with right good will when, a few minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Byron, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. James 
delivered a sort of address in the form of a dialogue 
between themselves respecting the play. The with- 
drawal of Our Boys was spoken of as a_ possible 
but very improbable event, and Mr. Byron was asked to 
spare a few of his new jokes for the benefit of those 
who were growing old in his service. The dialogue 
throughout was neat, polished, and to the point. It 
should be stated that excellent photographs of the 
company by Messrs. Elliott & Fry were on this occasion 
distributed among the audience, and to save trouble to 
all future almanack-makers, we will add that Our Boys 
was originally produced on the 16th of January, 1875. 





IN PARIS. 


Oe 


NHE last novelty at the Théatre des Variétés, 
Niniche, a vaudeville in three acts, by M. Alfred 
Hennequin and M. Albert Millaud, has its foundation 
in pure comedy, but has been converted into something 
like a farce by the manner in which the idea is carried 
out. Niniche is the name ofa young lady who has led a 
by no means irreproachable life in Paris, but has just 
won the hand of a certain Count Corniski without 
acquainting him with the dark side of her previous 
history. In the course of the play we find her with 
the Count at Trouville, where she meets one of her former 
admirers, the Vicomte Anatole de Beaupersil. Not long 
before her marriage she had been compelled to leave 
Paris in order to avoid a small army of creditors, and 
the Vicomte informs her, that her goods and chattels 
are to be seized and sold by the commissaire-priseur. 
It unfortunately happens that Niniche has left in her 
escritovre a bundle of letters which she has received 
from a certain Prince Ladislas, and the discovery and 
publication of. which would completely destroy her 
reputation. To regain possession of that correspond- 
ence, therefore, becomes the principal object of her 
existence. In the meantime, however, the Prince’s 
father, hearing of the existence of such letters, instructs 
the Count Corniski, who is in his service as a 
diplomatist, to purchase them, as if made known to the 
world they might prevent the marriage of his son with 
a certain wealthy and very scrupulous young Duchess. 
The Count, never suspecting that his wife is the person 
to whom they are addressed, undertakes the task con- 
fided to him, but is circumvented on all points by two 
of her friends—one M. Grégoire, to whom we shall 
have occasion more particularly to refer hereafter, and 
the Vicomte de Beaupersil. In the result, after’ a 
variety of adventures, the correspondence falls into the 
hands of Niniche, and her secret remains undiscovered 
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by the Count. This story, which in the hands of M. 
Victorien Sardou or M. Alexandre Dumas would have been 
made the groundwork of a play of serious interest, is 
here simply used as a means of provoking laughter ; 
indeed, Niniche might with perfect truth be described 
as a farce, or even as a burlesque. This will at once be 
evident to the reader when we state that although the 
time of the piece is the present, the father of Prince 
Ladislas is represented to be the King of Poland, and 
that the lady destined to become the wife of the heir 
apparent is said to be possessed of extensive gold-mines 
in Montenegro. The object of the authors is completely 
attained ; the incidents are so diverting that one laugh 
has scarcely died away before another is raised, and the 
dialogue is marked by a liveliness in keeping with the 
character of the piece. The M. Grégoire to whom we 
have referred is in some respects an original personage. 
The fair sex, it is certain, never had a more fervent 
admirer. Every morning, between the hours of ten 
and twelve, he disguises himself as a bath attendant, 
in order to have a better opportunity of appreciating 
the charms of the distinguished ladies who deign to 
enter the sea. In this, perhaps, he was not well 
advised. Beauty unadorned, we are told, is beauty 
seen at best; but on the principle that no man can 
be a hero in the eyes of his valet, M. Grégoire 
should have kept away from the beach at such a time. 
Twelve o’clock struck, he suddenly disappears, to return 
an hour afterwards in elaborate attire. The music of 
Niniche, furnished by M. Boulard, is effective without 
being pretentious, and is supplemented by more than 
one half forgotten but pleasing piece. One of these 
is sung by Madame Judic, who plays Niniche with con- 
siderable art and delicacy. For the Count Corniski we 
have M. Baron, and M. Dupuis, as may be supposed, 
is irresistibly amusing as Grégoire. M. Lassouche is 
the Vicomte Anatole de Beaupersil, while Madame 
Aline Duval, as a somewhat ridiculous widow, came in 
for a share of the applause elicited by the performance. 
The success of Niniche is, in a word, beyond question. 








IN BERLIN. 


ete 


HE Royal Playhouse has gained a marked success 

by the production of a new four-act play by Herr 

Paul Lindau, entitled Johannistrieb, which had already 
met with a very favourable reception at Dessau and 
Hamburg. The subject is similar to that of Herr 
Wilbrandt’s Natalie, noticed by us last week, but it is 
treated in a very different manner. Johannistrieb 
means the second blossoming of spring flowers, which 
after a cold and rainy spring takes place about Johan- 
nistag or Midsummer Day, and many German poets 
have used the expression to designate the second out- 
burst of love in a middle-aged man who has been 
unhappy in his first love, just as some French 
writers have adopted Martinmas Day, on account 


of the brief return of warm sunny weather 
which often takes place at that time of the 
year, to symbolise the love of an old man 


for a young girl, for instance, Messrs. Meilhac and 
Halévy in their charming comedietta, L’Eté de la 
Saint-Martin. The plot of Herr Lindau’s new play 
may be told in a few words. Some twenty years before 
the opening of the story, Harold, who was engaged toa 
young girl named Marianne, set out with a party of 
aavants for Central Africa on a botanical exploring ex- 
pedition. News soon arrived that the whole party had 
been lost, and month after month passed without 
bringing any further news of the travellers. Harold’s 
mother dies of grief, and Marianne marries his friend, 
Professor Eberhard. The young wife has just presented 
her husband with a daughter, when the news arrives 








that Harold is still alive, and the shock kills her. On 
his way home Harold received the news of Marianne’s 
marriage and death, and he turned back, unable to bear 
the thought of revisiting his desolate home, and wandered 
over the world for years. At the age of forty he re- 
turns home, longing for rest and domestic bliss. Wishing 
to have a likeness of Marianne, he engages a young artist 
to paint her daughter’s portrait, for the little daughter 
has grown up into a comely maiden of nineteen, and is 
the very picture of her mother. After some opposition 
on the part of her father, Louise has her own way, and 
goes to the artist’s studio, in company with a young 
widow, to have her portrait painted. There Harold 
sees her, and mutual love at first sight ensues, the de- 
claration of love being indirectly made by Harold re- 
citing Chamisso’s poem on the Johannistrieb. The 
smooth course of their love is ruffled for a while by a 
misunderstanding arising from Louise lending the 
young artist a locket containing her mother’s likeness, 
but of course the lovers are in the end united. The 
love of the artist for a pretty, but unformed young girl, 
and the relations between a second artist, one Jordan, an 
eccentric fop, and the young widow aforesaid, form an 
amusing underplot. It is not, however, the story that 
constitutes the merit of Johannistrieb, but the genial 
tone which pervades it, the wit of the dialogue, and 
the alternating liveliness and pathos of the scenes. The 
contrast between the anxiety and timidity of Louise, 
and the confidence and gaiety of the young widow who 
accompanies her to the studio, is very natural and 
effective. A scene in which two elderly people discourse 
in melancholy tones of the past, while music and the 
laughter of young voices are audible in the adjoining 
room, is another of the instances of effective contrast 
which abound in the new play. The characters are, 
with the exception of the two artists, mere sketches. 
Jordan, the foppish artist, is a cleverly-drawn character, 
and was played in finished style by Herr Dehnicke, a 
young actor who excels in eccentric types, and has the 
good sense to avoid farcical exaggeration. Herr Vollmer 
gives a masterly impersonation of Kébke, as the 
other artist is called. Herr Berndal is somewhat 
heavy as Harold, but Fraulein Meyer is a very 
satisfactory Louise. Herr Kahle, too, is excellent 
as an old model, who has once been an artist himself. 
The play is well mounted, the scene representing the 
studio being simply magnificent, too much so, indeed, to 
be like reality. 

Malle. Chiomi made her first appearance in Berlin 
on the 9th inst., at the Woltersdorff Theater, and 
created a very favourable impression by her rendering 
of the title-réle in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. 
The clearness and freshness of her voice were especially 
admired. Pressure of matter prevented us from 
noticing, last month, the production at the Royal Opera 
of a new four-act comic opera, by Herr Richard Wiierst, 
entitled Die Ofiziere der Kaiserin. The libretto, by 
Herr Ernest Wichert, was not equal to former pro- 
ductions of that writer, and the music was not of high 
merit, though some of the numbers were pleasing and 
melodious. The opera, which was rather feebly inter- 
preted, met with a cool reception. The celebrated 
Meiningen Company are to play at the Friedrich Wil- 
helmstadt Theater from the middle of May to the 
middle of July. 








IN MILAN. 


———408-- 


HE appearance of Signor Salvini in Milan, after 

an absence of ten years, during which he has 
gained a world-wide reputation, has given rise to much 
discussion, and his. performances have attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences to the Dal Verme Theatre. 
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the spacious auditorium of that vast house being in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. Some of the leading 
critics, especially those of the Pungolo and the Perseve- 
ranza@ are of opinion that the great tragedian is no 
longer what he used to be, and severely condemn the 
changes that have taken place in his style of acting. 
The comments of Signor Filippi, the accomplished 
critic of the Perseveranz, will probably prove interest- 
ing to our readers. “Signor Salvini,” says he, 
“returns to us with a new method, with radical 
changes in his gestures, in his accent, in the 
mode of emitting his stupendous voice, and it is 
for us Italians to inquire whether he was better ten 
years ago, when he yielded to the natural spontaneity 
of his genius, to the impulses of his opulent histrionic 
nature, or now that he restrains himself, refines his 
phrases, represses his voice, and, to avoid one exaggera- 
tion, runs into the other extreme, that of the monoton- 
ous calmness which conceals passion. Pace the English 
critics who praised Salvini for his transformation of 
style, and encouraged him to persist in it, the Othello 
which he gave us the other evening not only seems to 
me no longer the very powerful Othello he used to give 
us, but not even the Othello of Shakspere. I may 
be mistaken, but it appears to me, that Salvini has 
too much humanised and individualised the Moor, 
depriving him of that almost abstract character by 
which Shakspere intended to personify jealousy— 
that jealousy which changes, corrupts, and even de- 
bases good, heroic, and generous men. ‘This fatal 
passion was a favourite theme with Shakspere in his 
immortal dramas. Othello, Troilus and Cressida, 
Much Ado about Nothing, and the Winter’s Tale 
are so many forms of jealousy; Claudio, Posthumus, 
Troilus, Leontes, and the terrible Moor are so many 
types of jealousy. But in this variety there is always 
a human generalisation which Salvini, by his new 
system, too much restricts and dwarfs. Shakspere under- 
stood jealousy ; he, too, like poor Moliére, had a Béjart, 
and like Othello, he had a faithful Cassius, who made 
him unhappy. (Greneralising his jealous types, Shakspere 
made them fancy characters—of an unfettered fancy 
like his own. The Moor of Venice is historically 
an absurdity; perhaps the dramatist derived the 
subject from an Italian story, and changed the nation- 
ality of the leading character, who may have been a 
member of the ancient and noble Moro family of Venice. 
The original story was impregnated by his genius, and 
the result was this savage, heroic, amorous, sensual, 
honest, fierce type of Othello, which is a most lofty 
dramatic creation. And thus it became an almost 
fantastic character in which incongruous human passions 
are condensed; Othello, in the end, like Hamlet, 
assumes an almost conventional external physiognomy. 
External, I say, because, psychologically speaking, he 
is most human and terribly true. Externally, Salvini 
takes the character of the Moor too literally in costume, 
and not sufficiently so in countenance. The costumes 
adopted by Ernesto Rossi are more fanciful and 
splendidly characteristic. Salvini presents himself 
before the Doge in the first act dressed like the common 
Turks and Arabs one meets in the bazaars of Constanti- 
nople, and not likea general of the Republic of Venice, and 
the blue costume of the third act is like that of a 
common Egyptian cava. Othello is rough and un- 
civilised, but he is not a common Moor. To wear the 
same breeches at home and in the field may be con- 
venient, but is not probable. Then the complexion 
adopted by Salvini is that of a white man who has 
been long exposed to the sun, and not of an Ethiopian, 
and it deprives the words “ Haply, for I am black” of 
any meaning. These defects in external matters lessen 
the plastic effect of the personage. The actor’s new 
system. of quiet gestures and tranquil diction, on the 
other hand, lessens the moral and ic effect, dwarfs 
the character, and deprives it of its colossal complexity. 








In the first three acts, till. the moment when the 
Moor breaks forth and threatens to strangle Iago, 


Salvini remains almost impassive. He makes every 
effort to prevent his fine and sonorous voice from 
coming out with its natural expansion; his tones 
are not those of anger or fierce grief; his is not the 
grief of a hero, but the whining of a child. When 
torn asunder by jealousy, and a prey to real despair, he 
bids farewell to all his glorious memories, to the neigh- 
ing steed and the shrill trump, that farewell on Salvini’s 
lips is not a cry, but a pathetic, almost a dulcet moan. 
The quietness of his diction in the first threeactsis further 
aggravated by a strange and truly ominous slowness; 
thus, between a substantive and the adjective which 
qualifies it, Salvini interposes a long and evidently 
studied pause. In the famous speech to the Doge, 
a passage which ought to exhibit an actor’s skill and 
power, Salvini displays too much art but no power, 
and that designedly; he tells the story of his court- 
ship of Desdemona in a low, slow voice, with wonderful 
gradations and variety of expression, but without 
the magniloquence which seems to me the first requisite 
of that admirable speech. To Desdemona he would 
no doubt have related his adventures in the submissive 
tones of seduction; but before the Senate it is the hero 
that speaks, and the great lines ought to predominate. 
In this scene, Salvini stands on the right of the stage, 
and the Doge and the Senate on the left. Rossi, on 
the other hand, places the Senate facing ‘the audience, 
to whom he turns his back, yet making them feel all 
the effect of the speech, which he delivers with robust 
gestures and tones. The English critics were not of my 
opinion ; they preferred Salvini to Rossi, and encou- 
raged him in his new interpretation, which no doubt 
does credit to the lofty intelligence of the actor, but 
at the cost of effect. According to many com- 
mentators of Shakspere, Othello is perplexed in his 
jealousy, and his perplexity arises from his conviction 
of his wife’s virtue, until the infamous Iago poisons his 
mind with hints. Perplexity, however, does not exclude, 
but rather excites, violence ; a person who is perplexed 
passes easily from confidence to despair, and in a 
character like Othello these changes cannot but be 
violent and furious, as Salvini used to make them till 
English criticism inspired him with the affectation of 
icy and monotonous self-restraint.”. Those who ad- 
mired in Signor Salvini’s first performance in London 
the very qualities which the Italian critic condemns, 
will remember that the change of style which Signor 
Filippi ascribes to English influence had been adopted 
by the tragedian before he visited England. 





IN AMERICA. 


oo. ooo 


_ dulness which prevails in the theatrical world 
in New York was dissipated for a time as January 
drew to a close. On the 28th ult., Mr. Boucicault’s 
Dead Secret was brought out at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. In accordance with the predictions of the 
quidnuncs, it was found to be the Jezebel which ap- 
peared in New York and in London about nine 
years ago. Miss Katharine Rodgers again played the 
devilish Palma with considerable force, and Mr. George 
Clarke, who until that evening had not appeared on an 
American stage since his return from England, proved 
an effective representative of D’Artagnan. Neverthe- 


less, the Dead Secret is not successful, and will soon 
give place to Mr. Schwab’s version of Sidonic. That 
it was fiercely criticised by the gentleman to whom the 
decline of the drama is mainly due may be taken as a 
matter of course. 


Mr. Booth in the meantime was 
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Playing a series of characters which he has long since 
made his own, one being that of Bertuccio. “Mr. 
Booth’s manifestations of the gentler emotions,” says 
the Times, “are, as in most of his performances, rather 
wanting in depth and softness, and the first scene with 
Fiordelisa impressed us, last night, as marked by less 
warmth of feeling than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. On the other hand, in his quick transitions 
from forced gaiety to gloom, in his outbreaks of triumph 
at the thought of certain vengeance, in the terrible 
moments when the jester vibrates between hope and 
fear, and in the feverish self-abasement with which he 
craves from a favoured courtier admittance to Man- 
fredi’s chamber, the actor’s sensibility, power, and art 
were equal to every demand. In the scene to which 
allusion is last made, Mr. Booth was, yesterday, exceed- 
ingly touching. We do not recall anything more 
affecting than the subdued and withal frantic tone and 
manner in which he beseeches Torelli to lead him to 
his daughter, and it appeared as though a thrill ran 
through the audience as he lapsed into silence after ex- 
hausting the possibilities of appeal by look and word. 
The recoil, so to speak, from extreme prostration was 
as admirably represented as the act of supplication 
itself, and each of these stages of the performance was 
followed by loud and prolonged applause.” New adap- 
tations of Le Courrier de Lyon, entitled, as in London, 
the Lyons Mail, have been produced at the Eagle and 
Broadway Theatres. At the former house Lesurques 
and Dubose are played by Mr. Harkins, and at the 
latter by Mr. Dampier. Mr. Harkins’s acting is gener- 
ally adjudged superior to that of his rival. 

Madame Modjeska, having completed her engagement 
in New York, appeared towards the end of January at 
the Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia, as Camille. 
“This lady,” says the Ledger, “ merits all the good 
words that preceded her coming, for she is an artist of 
the first rank. Her gesture is subdued, quiet, and 
intensely refined. Her voice is sympathetic, with just 
a touch of foreign inflection, that serves to make the 
characterisation of Camille more real. She is not 
magnetic ; she is profoundly interesting. There is 
nothing of the gay, sparkling Traviata about her. Her 
art makes an intense sadness the background upon 
which is contrasted the sudden and romantic tender- 
ness for Armand. Her sardonic humour shows it- 
self even in this, but all through the pitiless 
self-dissection and warning runs a_ thread of 
womanly pleading. The perfect simplicity of her 
method is very striking. The remorse in the words, 
* But we always have one childhood,’ comes in like an 
echo, in her bitterest analysis. In the climax of the 
third act it is not so much the spirit of womanly sacri- 
fice that possesses her, but the relentless weight of her 
own self-knowledge that breaks her down. There is no 
evil that can come of this rendering of Camille ; there 
is no need to preach a moral in criticising it. Refine- 
ment and delicacy do but deepen its tragic lesson in 
the hands of a great artist. To the artistic qualities 
and merits already mentioned, it should be added that 
Madame Modjeska’s beauty is of the intellectual rather 
than of the sensuous type, and her movements are 
charmingly graceful.” 

‘The company of the Union-square Theatre, New 
York, were playing at the Bush-street Theatre, San 
Francisco, towards the end of January. ‘ What they 
have done,” says the Chronicle, “has not always been 
above criticism, but they have put their pieces on the 
stage with picturesque propriety and acted them with 
spirit and naturalness, and with a conscientious desire 
to please that made them always a source of pleasure. 
Objection has been made to a class of plays that threw 
the talents of only one actor into bold relief, but these 
plays were given because nothing else had been pro- 
vided. Mr. Charles Thorne’s strong, manly, passionate 
portrayals of stage personages are something to linger 





in the memory long after he is gone.” Mr. Thorne is 
understood to have adjusted his differences with Mr. 
Palmer, and consented to return to his old place at the 
Union-square Theatre, after having worked his way 
back across the Continent, and playing at all the 
eligible towns along the route. His visit to the coast 
was the result of a little difference regarding a part in 
Seraphine, which he rehearsed two or three times and 
then declined to play. His stay on the Pacific coast 
has not been unprofitable, since he has drawn a salary 
of 500 dollars per week, with a proportionate in- 
crease for Sunday nights, making nearly 600 dollars, 
a satisfactory income for one who is still under a con- 
tract as the “ leading man” of a theatre. 








IN AUSTRALIA. 


—— +8 


HE last mail from Melbourne brings news to the 
27th ult. Mr. Creswick after appearing as Bene- 
dick, the Stranger, Richard III., Aranza, Shylock, and 
Petruchio, had left to fulfil an engagement at Sydney, 
but was to return at the beginning of the present year. 
His success in Melbourne, indeed, was complete and 
unequivocal. The Soldene Opera Company had been 
drawing good houses at the Prince of Wales’ Opera 
House. They had produced Chilperic, La Belle Poule, 
La Belle Héléne, the Grand Duchess, and Giroflé- 
Girofla. In all these Miss Soldene had created a 
favourable impression, and Miss Rosa Stella had made 
herself a favourite with the public. The comic acting 
of Messrs. Marshall and John Wallace had materially 
added to the success of the performances. Mademoiselle 
Sara, the eccentric dancer, had also appeared. The 
company are now in New Zealand, but will return 
to Melbourne about Easter. Miss Rose Stella, 
a favourite member of the Soldene Opera Company, 
left Melbourne suddenly while the company were playing 
in order to break her engagement. One evening, be- 
fore the performance began, Mr. Chizzola, the impres- 
sario, on going behind the scenes, was told that Miss 
Rose Stella was indisposed, and had requested another 
artiste to sing her part in the opera of Giroflé-Girofla. 
Inquiries were made, and no trace of Miss Stella could 
be discovered. It was thought that she had proceeded 
to Sydney with a view of accepting an offer of engage- 
ment made to her. Proceedings had, it was said, been 
adopted to enforce the observance of Miss Rose Stella’s 
contract with Mr. Chizzola, and further steps were to 
be taken to prevent the lady accepting any other en- 
gagement in the Australian colonies. The Theatre 
Royal had put on the stage Mr. Albery’s version of the 
Pink Dominos. In this piece Miss Florence Neville 
made her début as Lady Wagstaff, but the two best- 
played characters were the Joskin Tubbs of Mr. 
Stirling Whyte and the Rebecca of Miss Ella Carrington. 
The operetta, Love by Lantern Light, served to intro- 
duce Miss Lottie Graham to Melbourne theatre-goers. 
Mr. Bayless, the husband of Mrs. Mary Gladstane, has 
become the lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, and has 
spared no expense in restoring the building and decorat- 
ing and furnishing it with elaborate taste. When the 
mail left the pantomime season had commenced. At 
the Royal has been produced a localised version of the 
Forty Thieves ; at the Prince of Wales’ the Sleeping 
Beauty ; and at the Academy Robinson Crusoe. 








THE comedy in preparation at the Olympic Theatre, the 
Neéer-do-Well, by Mr. Gilbert, was originally written at 
the request of Mr. Sothern, who, however, has never pro- 
duced it, Probably it will be brought out at Wallack’s 
Theatre. 
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EN PASSANT. 


—_—~1or 


sy engagement of Madame Patti at Naples has come to 

anend. After her last performance there she received 
three elaborate bouquets. One, presented by the Cesi Club, 
was encircled by a ribbon painted by Dalbono ; another 
contained the choicest fruit, and the third was surrounded 
with ornaments in gold and coral. For the first time for 
many years Madame Patti will not sing during the Italian 
Opera season at Vienna this spring, the manager having 
declined to pay her the sums she demanded. 


Moute. Saran Bernoarpt has been offered £1,000 by 
Mr. H. French to play ten times in New York, but has 
declined. 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Germany were present at 
the first performance of Herr Paul Lindau’s Johannistried, 
which is noticed in another column. His Majesty was so 
pleased with the play that he also honoured the second per- 
formance with his presence, and sent flattering messages 
to the author and actors, 


At Turin, M. Massenet’s opera, Le Roi de Lahore, has 
been produced with great success. The interpretation 
was excellent. Signora Mecocci, Signor Fancelli (tenor), 
and Signor Mendioroz (baritone), sang the principal parts. 
The mise-en-scéne was splendid. 


THE amateur pantomime, we are pleased to state, will be 
repeated in London, and will also be given at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Brighton. 


Arrer the amateur pantomime, a lady said to Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert, “I had no idea, Mr. Gilbert, that you 
could dance.” ‘‘No,” replied Harlequin; “I am not 
often caught tripping.” 


Mr. SotHern has received $40,000 from Mr. Henry 
Abbey for his eighteen weeks’ performances at the Park 
Theatre, New York. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Banororr have presented M. Sardou 
with a silver cigar-case, in commemoration of the success 
of the English version of his Dora. 


* Tue thousandth night of Our Boys,” audibly murmured 
a dramatic author, actor and manager, as he passed the 
Vaudeville Theatre last week ; “alas! that is 997 more 
than the most successful piece I have written.” 


Miss Auausta CHAMBERS, a young actress who recently 
went out as leading lady in Mr. Daniels’ theatre in Dead- 
wood (Black Hills), has, in the time she has been there, a 
little over two months, received 276 offers of marriage. In 
one day, according to the Dramatic News, she received 
seventeen. Listening to them interferes with the time 
necessary to study her réd/es. 


Miss GertrupE Corsert, who made a successful début 
in Norma at the Academy of Music, New York, in 1876, 
has just left America for Europe. She has had offers from 
nearly every operatic manager in the United States, but, 
having decided to make her next appearance in Italian 
opera, has declined all of them. 


THE gross receipts of sixteen performances just given by 
Miss Mary Anderson in St. Louis were $22,587. 


THE manuscript of Hernani, with the author's correc- 
tions and the Censor’s excisions, was recently put up for 
sale by auction in Paris, and brought 320 fr. A letter 
from Gerard de Nerval to Alexandre Dumas, and one in 











which Mdlle, Mars related a journey she had made through 
the Pyrenees were disposed of on the same occasion. 


Mr. Epwin Boorn, as was recently stated in these 
columns, has played Richard III. in New York from the 
original text exclusively. ‘“Trinculo” says its advantage 
over the current stage edition “is literary and philosophic, 
not dramatic. The restored episodes are not directly con- 
vergent upon the main action, and they are long drawn out 
and somewhat prolix to a modern theatre taste.” 


Tue Count von Flotow, as has already been stated, has 
taken to Paris two operas, La Rosellana and L’ Enchanteresse. 
The music of the former is not finished, and the composer 
has induced M. Escudier to accept the other in its stead. 
La Rosellana is to be ready by the ensuing winter. 


Tue children employed in the pantomime at Drury Lane 
were last week regaled with tea and presented with toys at 
the theatre by. Miss Victoria Vokes and her sister. 


Tue New York Dramatic News lately printed a scur- 
rilous attack upon Mr, Winter, the accomplished critic of 
the Z’ribune. The only reason to be assigned for it was that 
the editor, Mr. Byrne, has, like his paper, been totally 
ignored by all the critics. Mr. Winter's ire was aroused, 
and meeting his assailant in front of the Park Theatre he 
slapped his face. Mr. Byrne, though a more powerful 
man, elected to swallow the indignity, but has since taken 
his revenge by pouring forth another volley of abuse into 
Mr. Winter. 


THe Atheneum is informed by a correspondent that 
“The Stroller,” which appears in this month’s Temple 
Bar under the signature D. E. Bandmann, is a translation 
from the eminent Hungarian novelist Gyulai. Unfortu- 
nately the “adaptor” instead of going to the Hungarian, 
has used for his purpose a very different German transla- 
tion, contained in the otherwise excellent “ Universal- 
Bibliothek,” published by Philipp Reclam, in Leipzig.” 

Tue Nashville Banner prints the following letter from 
Mr. Edwin Booth in reply to a question sent by a legal 
gentleman :—“ The subject to which you refer is, as you 
well know, one of endless controversy among the learned 
heads, and I dare say they will ‘war’ over it ‘till time 
fades into eternity.’ I think I am asked the same question 
nearly 365 times a year, and I usually find it safest to side 
with both parties in dispute, being one of those, perhaps, 
referred to in the last line of the following verse : 

Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves her large truths a riddle to the dull ; 


From eyes. profane a veil the Isis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask what Hamlet means. 


Yet, I will confess that I do not consider Hamlet mad— 
except in ‘craft.’ My opinion may be of little value, but 
tis the result of many weary walks with him ‘for hours 
together, here in the lobby.’ ” 


Mapame Mopgeska, being asked where she gained her 
ideas of death scenes, said, “‘From my imagination. I 
know that some actors study death from dying persons, but 
I cannot. I once made an engagement to go to a person to 
see a person die, but when the time came I could not do it. 
I have read a good many medical books on the subject, 
and in that way have studied death caused by violence and 
disease. I have studied to play the part of a blind girl from 
life. I used to have two blind persons visit me every day, 
so that I might notice their peculiarities, I took from them 
only what was pleasant, as I do not like to be unpleasantly 
realistic.” 

Reapers of The Theatre will remember that a Berlin 
audience saw Hamlet for the first time a hundred years 
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ago last month. In the North and South for December, 
Rudolph Genée has an article, in which he draws a 
graphic picture of the manner in which the play was pro- 
duced and received at that time. Wieland’s translation, 
adopted by Schréeder, was the one used. In the play, as 
first produced at Hamburg, there was no Laertes, no 
Rosencrantz, although Guildenstern was retained ; the 
meeting of Hamlet with the players was pushed along into 
a later act; the gravediggers were discarded, Ophelia was 
not buried, there was no duel, of course, since there was no 
Laertes, and Hamlet survived the dénowement. The play 
was divided into six acts, and the names of the characters 
were generally changed. Some of the discarded parts were 
restored when the tragedy went to Berlin. The grave- 
diggers and Hamlet have their conversation, although the 
burial scene is omitted ; Laertes is revived, but the duel is 
still rejected, and Hamlet survives. Herr Genée says 
that if the man Hamlet had been allowed to die the 
tragedy would have had a short life on the German stage, 
instead of holding the honoured position which it does 
to-day. 


Tue death is announced of Madame Emilie Guyon, of 
the Comédie Frangaise, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 
In early life she was a lace-worker, but in consequence of 
taking part in some amateur theatricals she was seized 
with a passion for the stage, and in 1839, having passed 
through the Conservatoire, she appeared at the Renais- 
sance. Soon afterwards Cassimir Delavigne confided to her 
a part which Rachel had refused, that of La Fille du Cid. 
From the moment she appeared in it her position was 
assured, and in 1858, after fulfilling long engagements at 
the Ambigu and the Porte Saint Martin, the Comédie 
Frangaise received her for roles tragiques. In 1840 she 
married Guyon, the “Talma of the Boulevards,” and in 
1861 a brother of Madame Arnould-Plessy. 


Mr. Joun E. M‘Donovau, the American actor, has met 
with a grave accident at his residence, North Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. He was engaged in examining some 
deeds in a box where a pistol had been kept for a long 
time loaded. While he was removing some of the papers, 
the weapon went off, and the ball penetrated one of his 
lungs and lodged in the back. He is not believed to be 
in danger. 


Accorbine to the Boston Herald Mark Twain has made 
® very abject apology for an insulting expression he used in 
regard to Mr. Longfellow and others who were present at 
the “ Atlantic” dinner. He said to them in substance that 
he was a fool, that he knew it, but that God made him a 
fool, that he was God’s fool and couldn’t help himself, and 
that they ought to have a little compassion on him for God’s 
sake, if not for his own. If there is any apology in 
existence which is more searching than this, we should like 
to know where it is to be found. 


M. Lecocg has just sent a copy of Le Petit Duc to 
Mdlle. Granier, with a complimentary letter. ‘ En 
inscrivant votre nom en téte de cet ouvrage,” he writes, 
“jai voulu résumer mon admiration pour votre merveil- 
leux talent, et pour la fagon hors-ligne dont vous inter- 
prétez votre réle. Merci, et de tout ceur, a la pét te 
Granier, qui est une grande artiste.” 


Mr. Joun E. Owen has brought a suit against Mr. 
Field, manager of the Boston Museum, for the perform- 
ances of Dot, or the Cricket on the Hearth. Mr. Owens 


elaims that he bought from Mr. Boucicault the entire right 
in America to this play. It is claimetl by the defence that 





Mr. Boucicault had no title, not having complied with the 
copyright law. 


Miss Exxa Dietz has just published a mystical poem in 
songs, sonnets, and verse, entitled the “ Triumph of Love.” 
Though not characterised by any striking power, it is full 
of poetic feeling and graceful imagery, and many of the 
lines will live in the memory of those who read them. 


Ir is stated in a Chicago paper that Mr. J. K. Emmett 
has “ sobered up, and is playing through the North West.” 


Exacting Mren—retired actors. 


Tue St. Lowis Journal, speaking of the gorgeously fur- 
nished apartments of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s, says :—‘ The 
furniture is supposed to have been borrowed from the 
French.” 


THe German dramatist Hacklander, who died last 
summer had received from a single publisher since 1851 
the large sum of $60,000. 


THe Ne’er-do-Well sounds ominously like Z'he Spend- 
thrift. 


Wuy is Mammon described as a “ commercial comedy- 
drama”? What on earth is a commercial comedy ? 


Miss Myra Home has left the Strand, and joined one 
of the travelling Pink Dominos companies. Like the 
swallows, we would “ Holme-ward fly.” 


Mr. J. G. Taytor and Mr. Shore are engaged at the 
Queen’s Theatre for the run of the Lancashire Lass. 


A WELL-KNOWN provincial tragedian bet a country editor, 
some time since, five pounds and a supper for ten that he 
could not write down correctly the names of twenty of 
Shakspere’s plays. Mr. Editor could only recall seventeen 
plays, and two of those were Andromeda and Formosa / 


Wuar is the difference between the gentlemen who 
assisted Mr. Yardley in the amateur pantomime and the 
Magi? The latter were wise men from the East, the 
former—ahem !—Wye’s men from the West. 


Mp.Le. Beatrice is to produce a new drama, called 
the Ring of Iron. Is that the matrimonial bond into 
which Beatrice entered with Benedict 1 


Mr. Patcrave Simpson has committed another play, 
which is to be produced at the St. James's. We will hope 
that it may be better than his Master of Ravenswood, which 
Mr. Barnett ingenuously described, on its production, as an 
adaptation from Mr. Palgrave Simpson, by Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Madcap and Wildfire are very wide of the mark—that 
is, neither is a hit. Here is a little story for Messrs, 
Farce and Reenie, “Sir,” said the Emperor Galerius to 
a soldier who had missed the target a large number of 
times in succession, “allow me to offer you my congratu- 
lations on the truly admirable skill you have shown in 
keeping clear of the mark. Not to have hit once in so 
many times argues the most splendid talents for missing.” 


Or the authors of Jfadcap, the Sporting and Dramatic 
News says :— Their buffoonery bears the same relation 
to genuine humour as the rinsings of glasses to the spark- 
ling wine uncoked twelve hours ago.” We offer, as a 
prize, a copy of Mr. Byron Webber’s Lads in Blue, to any 
one who will unriddle this for us. 


Mr. Geo. GrossMITH, JUN., has written a companion 
song for the ‘Carefyl Man,” “He was a Careless 
Man,” 
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Stolen Kisses at the Crystal Palace. 
firework nights. 


Mr. H. M. Srantey has been added to Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition. He appeared—at the Geographical 
Society’s banquet—to be in a state of “ wax.” 


Yes ; especially on 


TERE is so much money in Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Comic Opera that it deserves to be called the Mint 
Sorce-rer. 


Anp as Mr. Grossmith’s comic run round on his heels is 
one of the biggest hits in the piece, it has been suggested 
that he is a Caper Sorce-rer. 


AurHovcH Mr. Yardley (Mr. W. Wye—“ why and 
wherefore?” Henry V.) was clown at the Amateur Panto- 
mime, yet Mr. M’Calmont played the fool. 


A criticism on that said pantomime—from a weekly con- 
temporary :—“ Miss Eleanor Bufton, Miss Lucy Buckstone, 
and Miss Helen Barry (Mrs, A. Rolls) performed each of 
their parts perfectly.” 


“You don’t say!” How many 
parts had they “each” ? 


“Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.” With 
traps. Is that what is sometimes spoken of as ‘“ marrying 
for a carriage ?” 


One of our contemporaries thinks that under existing 
circumstances Ours would be a popular revival. Better 
still, Mr. Edmund Falconer has in his desk a grand spec- 
tacular drama. The whole action takes place before 
Sebastapol, and in the last act the heroine declaims “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” Here is a chance for 
managers. What are Messrs. Chatterton and Calvert 
about? Where is Mr. Labouchere ? 


THE Lancashire Lass—Liz. 


A conTEMPoRARY states that Mr. Tom Taylor has “ made 
his mark.” This confirms our impression that he is quite 
unable to write. 


Tue Musical World asks, ‘‘ Why ‘Dr.’ Arthur Sullivan ?” 
Is it because his music medicines us to sweet sleep ? 


GRANDMAMMA speaks of the contemplated theatre at 
Manchester “as an accomplished fact.” That is where the 
old lady differs from the new theatre. She is a fact, but 
she is not accomplished. 


Amone theatrical intelligence in a contemporary, we 
read, that “‘ Madcap keeps its place.” The audience on the 
other hand leave t heirs. 


Miss GENEVIEVE Warp will play at Dublin, Manchester, 
and Liverpool before her departure for the United States. 


Miss EastLake will reappear in Pink Dominos on 
Saturday. 


THE new play to be brought out at the St. James’s 
Theatre is at present called A Scar on the Wrist. The 
company engaged for it include Miss Cavendish, Mr. 
Leathes, Miss Fowler, Mr. Forrester, and Mr. Terriss. 


Mr. Herman Vezin is said to be engaged by Mr. 
Chatterton for Une Cause Célébre. 


Mr. Burnanp has sent to Miss Sophie Young a compli- 


mentary letter in reference to her performance in 7'he J'urn 
of the Tide. 


Tux Vokes Family have been re-engaged by Mr. Chat- 
terton for next season, They will commence in March a 
professional tour through the South and West of England, 
afterwards visiting the principal cities of Ireland. In June 


and July they appear for a short time in London and Paris. | 








A mornine performance will be given at the Globe 
Theatre this day week under the patronage of the Stafford 
House Committee, in aid of the funds for the relief of the 
Turkish sick and wounded. Miss Herbert and Mr. W. H. 
Stephens will appear in some scenes from the School for 
Scandal, Mr. Herman Vezin will recite “The Raven,” and 
the performance will conclude with Mr. Boucicault’s drama 
Grimaldi, supported by Messrs, Teesdale, Bradbury, Deane, 
Cates, Etwood, and H. Tree Beesbohm, and Mesdames 
Emma Ritta, Folkard, and Eleanor Bufton. 


Miss Kare VauGuay, having recovered frem her illness, 
is again playing Marguerite in Little Doctor Faust at the 
Gaiety Theatre. i 


Mr. Ross Net's L£ifinella, when produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre, will be preceded by a drama from the 
pens of Mr. Meritt and Mr, Maltby. 


Mr. Piancut’s masque of Zhe Fortunate Isles ; or, the 
Triumphs of Britannia, originally brought out by Madame 
Vestris at Covent Garden Theatre on the occasion of the 
Queen’s marriage, is to be revived at the Westminster 
Aquarium. 


Mr. Hamitton CiarKe has been engaged as musical 
conductor of the country tour of the Sorcerer. 


Last week, at the Tyne Theatre, Mr. Belverstone, the 
clown, was presented with a medal and a breast-pin by the 
Royal Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes, of which he is a 
member. 


Tue Théatre de la Gaité is closed. 
M. Grivor is going to the Variétés. 


Motz. Tuérisa has entered into another engagement 
with the Théatre du Chatélet. 


Mp.Le. CarRizRE, who won the first prize at the last 
competition at the Conservatoire, has been engaged by 
M. Ballande. 


Mr. Moyracue has not yet recovered from the illness 
with which he was seized in December. 


Ir is proposed by a foreign writer in the New York 
Herald, who signs himself “Brin d’Herbe,” that Mr. 
Fechter shall aid Madame Modjeska in making a simul- 
taneous onslaught on the English language in Camille. Mr. 
Fechter made the part of Armand his own twenty-five 
years ago, “‘ when he was young and perpendicular.” 


Miss Linpa Dietz is so ill as to have been obliged to 
relinquish her réle in A Man of Success at the Union- 
square Theatre. 


Mr. Farseon has etablished his residence for the winter 
at 14, East Fifteenth-street, New York. 


Tue Adah Richmond burlesque company, lately at San 
Francisco, are to make the tour of the interior towns, and 
then go East, stopping at Virginia and Salt Lake en route. 








LONG RUNS. 


Oe 


OWEVER convincing might be the arguments 
against the desirability of long runs, it would 
searcely be in human nature for managers to listen to 
them except with the air of faraway interest, bestowed 
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upon well-meant advice, by a man who knows or fancies 
he knows his own interest best. When the example of 
managers who proclaim a constant change of perform- 
ance as part of their programme is brought forward, 
they feel inclined to reply after the fashion of the foxes 
when the disadvantages of a tail were insisted upon by 
their tailless friend. Most entrepreneurs would in 





their opinion go in for long runs if they could get them ; 
and they will wait till they see it before they will 
believe in a manager’s removal of a paying production 
from his-boards, solely in the presumed interests of art. 
It would for example be obviously hopeless to urge upon 
Messrs. James and Thorne that they would have done 
either wisely or well to withdraw from the stage 


of the Vaudeville theatre a year or two ago | 
that marvellously successful comedy, which last 
night reached its one thousandth consecutive 


evening representation. The performance of Our Boys 
is still as popular as ever; and the genuineness of this 


popularity is attested night after night by the crowds of | 
playgoers waiting at the doors, and stretching across the | 
| 


pavement into the roadway. Success in this case has 
honestly and legitimately bred success. An amusing 
play very cleverly acted was found thoroughly entertain- 
ing by all those who went to see it; and it possessed 
one character which, as acted by Mr. David James, 
found its way at once into the appreciative sympathy of 
nine-tenths of its audience, much as certain of Charles 
Dickens’s sketchestook their place at once in the favourite 
portrait gallery ofthe masses. Nocountry cousin now dares 
leave town after his flying visit without being able to 
say that he made the acquaintance of Mr. Perkyn 
Middlewick ; and the play is one that has chanced to 
just hit the taste of those innumerable suburban 


playgoers who are only to be tempted up to 
town by the prospect of certain enjoyment. More- 
over, although there is here and there a 


strong flavour of Cockneyism in the comedy, there 
is nothing essentially local in the main drift and motive 
of the plot ; for whilst Owr Boys has been exceedingly 
prosperous in the English provinces, it has also obtained 
an unprecedentedly long career in certain American 
cities. There is, therefore, no question here of a run 
forced on by a contract with the author—as has been the 
case at some theatres—to the real disadvantage of the 
management or of a “peculiar case of theatrical 
longevity,” fostered with a view of future prestige. 
The thousandth night just celebrated is a very bond-fide 
birthnight, and the long run, remarkable though it is in 
extent, must be taken only as a striking indication of the 
natural tendency of all theatrical success in a city which 
is the centre of a population like ours. 

It may fairly be assumed that the causes which have 
been at work to make this exceptionally long run 
possible will, in future, gradually “level up” towards 
a higher average in the number of nights which a 
successful piece has to run. Successes of the stamp of 
The Sorcerer, the Pink Dominos, Jane Shore—to 
name three efforts widely different in character—all 
win public interest of a more enduring kind than would 
have been the case a few years back. There are so 
many thousands more playgoers without any propor- 
tionate increase in the number of theatres; and the 
spread of education yearly prepares for the pleasures of 
the theatre countless denizens of gallery and pit who, 
left to themselves in their degraded ignorance, would 
never have become “ patrons,” however humble, of the 
Drama. Runs will inevitably get longer as there comes 
to be a rapidly-increasing number of certain admirers 
for each given success; and much as we may, from 
certain points of view, regret the fact, we shall do no 
good by refusing to recognise the perfectly logical pro- 
cess which leads to the change. The complaint against 


this new system of keeping new plays and performances 

on the boards for at least one whole season, as at the © 

Prinee of Wales’s or the Court, if not for two or three, | 
} 





or half-a-dozen, may be summarised without much 
difficulty. The typical long run is accused of keeping 
the players in a groove, and preventing the ex- 


pansion and possible variety of their art. It 
is said to become one mechanical and _ lifeless 
execution of a mere piece of task-work, and 


to impose a heavy discouragement upon aspiring 
dramatic authors desirous of having their efforts 
tested upon the stage. Thus it would according to 
this be doubly injurious to the play-going public by 
harming first the players, and then the writers, who 
minister to its enjoyment. That there is in the 
general indictment a good deal of truth must, of course, 
be admitted ; but, as we took occasion to point out in 
an article on “ Amateur Playwrights ” some months ago, 
“there are excellent reasons why the fact that a good 
play is now-a-days performed for a hundred nights, 
instead of ten, should be a matter for more congratula- 
tion and less regret than is the case at present.” The 
actor, at any rate, secures a long engagement during 
which to elaborate and to perfect his impersonation ; 
the manager is freed from the necessity of falling back 
upon the hopeless amateur efforts, which in days gone by 
were so constantly inflicted by him upon his long suffer- 
ing patrons. The question thus becomes one of degree 
and of relative circumstance. Whilst the art of Messrs. 
Farren and James and Thorne may be in great danger of 
injury from a three years’ course of a play by Mr. Byron, 
the art of Mr. Irving may just as distinctly derive ad- 
vantage from a three months’ impersonation of Hamlet 
or of Richard III. Whilst the efforts of promising 
young playwrights would be utterly checked if every 
theatre in London could secure runs of hundreds or 
thousands of nights, they would be encouraged to the 
detriment of habitual playgoers, if a week or ten days 
were once more to be considered the utmost limit for 
the career of a successful play. We do not want any 
more of the dull pointless five-act tragedies which used 
to be brought forward in such frequent succession, 
simply because they were new, and because the bill 
had to be changed in view of novelty month after 
month ; nor, on the other hand, do we wish the door to 
be shut closely against all tentative dramatic endeavour. 
Here, as elsewhere, the manager will go in medio 
tutissimus, so far as the interests of art are concerned, 
and in these interests his own are, notwithstanding any- 
thing that he may say or think to the contrary, very 
much wrapped up. 

In the meantime, if long runs become, as seems 
probable, the order of the day when good plays are 
produced at accessible theatres, we can only commend 
to the notice of the players who take part in them the 
example of the two fortunate comedians who derive the 


| chief pecuniary benefit from the singular success of 


Our Boys. They have at various times contrived to 


| secure a cessation from their popular efforts, and have 


| as managers. 


thus diminished as best they might the evil conse- 
quences to them as artists attendant upon their triumph 
No player could, we feel sure, repeat the 
same réle night after night for a year, much less 
for three years, without suffering an abatement in his 
power of versatility. He must feel himself degenerating 
into a talking-machine, and must find himself afflicted 
with a mental disease parallel to the well-known 
“clergyman’s sore-throat.” If the good new plays 
must run this inconceivable length of time, and with a 
population like that of London, there is, as we have 
said, no reason why they should not. Let the players 
secure for themselves comparatively short runs for their 
own individual performances. This they must do in 
self-defence, unless they wish to wholly sacrifice the 
future for the present, and to abandon their respect for 
themselves and their art. That they are conscious of 
the detriment which is caused to them by their con- 
tinued share in the run of inordinate is certain, and it 
is no less certain that the remedy is in their own hands. 
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COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 


—— 19 


HE new French melodrama, Une Cause Célébre, 
seems likely to become of means of bringing to 
a settlement in America the important question 
whether an exclusive right to foreign plays can be 
maintained there. Soon after its appearance Messrs. 
French & Son gave its authors £2,000 for the privilege 
of representing it in England and on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and arrangements were immediately made 
for bringing it out at the Union-square Theatre, New 
York. Meanwhile, it is stated, Mr. Boucicault, having 
read the accounts in the theatrical journals of the plot, 
wrote a piece on the same lines, and entered into nego- 
tiations with Mr. Stetson, the manager of the Globe 
Theatre at Boston, for the production of his “ adapta- 
tion of Une Cause Célébre.” Mr. Stetson ac- 
cepted it, engaged Mr. George Bonifice and 
Miss Maud Granger to play the principal cha- 
racters, and, according to the latest advices, was 
about to bring it out without loss of time. Further- 
more, it is alleged, Mr. Boucicault has offered the play 
to the managers of the Grand Opera House at New York, 
with what result we are not told. Mr. M‘Vicker, the 
manager of the Chicago Theatre, has, if report may be 
trusted, accepted a third copy of the “ adaptation.” 
Mr. Boucicault, however, is not the only person by 
whom Messrs. French’s interests are said to be threatened. 
Mr. Robert Johnson and Mr. Wolcott, the former an 
actor at the Bowery Theatre, advertise an MS. copy of 
the play as for sale, and it is said that Mr. Edmund 
Gerson has returned from Paris with another. Under 
these circumstances the play has been hurriedly brought 
out at the Union Square Theatre; the privilege of 
representing it in other places has been formally sold, 
and notice is given that any infringement of the copy- 
right will be followed by legal proceedings. 

The importance of the question thus raised is at once 
evident. Messrs. French & Son have given M. 
D’Ennery & Cormon £2,000. for the English and 
American “ right,” and if any one else may bring out 
the piece their chances of getting the money back are 
exceedingly small. What they depend upon is a share 
of the gains realised during the run of the piece at the 
Union Square Theatre and in the country by the tra- 
velling company connected with that house, and as the 
piece has been much talked of it is probable that it will 
attract large audiences. But, unfortunately, it is more 
than doubtful whether they can protect their interests 
as far as they may wish. . Not many years ago, it is 
true, the Supreme Court of New York decided that the 
American purchaser of an unpublished foreign play 


acquired a  property-right defensible under the 
common law, and that a public performance 
of a play was not a publication. In _ that 


light, however, the matter has never been brought 
before the judges in the Court of Appeal, and 
pending a decision from that court the proprietary 
rights to be acquired in foreign plays will to all intents 
and purposes remain an open question. The Two 
Orphans became common property in America because 
it had been published in the legal sense of the word, and if 
Mr. Daly was able to protect the copyright of the plays 
he brought out at the Fifth Avenue Theatre it was 
because they differed in many essential respects from 
the originals. This latter consideration may encourage 
Messrs. French to defend their interests to the last, 
but in the existing state of the law on the subject 
their defeat is by no means and improbable event, and 
if the decision of the Court of Appeal should be 
against them they will undoubtedly incur a serious 
loss. 

The standard of morality in the American theatrical 
world appears to be very low. However objectionable 
some of Mr. Boucicault’s former i ss may 
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appear to us, we shall not assume any knowledge on 
his part that Messrs. French had bought the American 
right of Une Cause Célébre, or, indeed, that he has 
written a play on the same lines at all. But it is 
clearly evident that in America such piracies may be 
perpetrated with comparative impunity, since the 
owner of a play cannot attempt to defend his 
interests in a court of justice without suffering 
under grievous disadvantages and running considerable 
risks. The copyright law is so vague and indetermi- 
nate that his chances of obtaining a decision in his 
favour are very slight. He cannot recover anything 
from the “ adapters,” for in the contracts entered into 
by the latter it is expressly stipulated that the pur- 
chase shall bear all the costs and consequences of the 
infringement. The fact that dramatists on the other 
side of the Atlantic find it necessary to make such a 
stipulation will by itself furnish matter for reflection. 
Nor have they any reason to complain of want of em- 
ployment. In all quarters of the United States 
copyright plays are frequently played in calm 
defiance of their owners. Some of the com- 
panies travelling in the West and South are 
particularly audacious in tbis respect. No sooner 
is a good play brought out than they employ a 
shorthand writer or bribe an actor or a prompter to 
furnish them with a copy. The cost of prosecuting 
them is very great, and if the judgment of the Court is 
against them they are found to be men of straw. If 
restrained by an injunction from playing a piece in one 
place they shrug their shoulders and take it to another. 
Mr. Boucicault last year employed a lawyer to follow a 
troupe through the country to prevent them playing 
his adaptation of Forbidden Fruit, and Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Palmer went to an equally great expense in pro- 
tecting their version of Les Deux Orphelines. This 
state of things may be redressed by a reform of the 
copyright law, and for the credit of the American 
theatre it is to be hoped that before long such a reform 
accomplished. 





INDIAN DANCING GIRLS. 


138. 


HE wealthy Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Parsees, 
frequently entertain their friends at their garden- 
houses; but in these mixed companies no women are 
present, except the dancing girls, or tolerated courte- 
sans, who are accompanied by musicians, playing on 
instruments resembling the guitar and violin. These 
singing-women are hired at festivals and grand solem- 
nities among all sects and professions in India. In the 
words of the author of the Oriental Memoirs, many 
of the dancing girls are extremely delicate in their 
persons, soft and regular in their features, and sym- 
metrical in form, and, although dedicated from infancy 
to this profession, they in general preserve some decency 
and modesty in their demeanour. Their dances re- 
quire great attention, from the dancers’ feet being 
hung with small bells, which act in concert with the 
music. Two girls usually perform at the same time ; 
their steps are not so mazy or active as ours, but 
much more interesting; and the song, the music, 


‘ and the motions of the dance, combine to express love, 


hope, jealousy, despair, and the passions so well known 
to lovers. ‘These women,” says Von Orlich, “ wear a 
profusion of jewels, such as rings of gold set with pearls 
and precious stones in their ears and nose, and around 
their ankles are massive rings of different kinds of 
silver. They are dressed in gay garments, which fall 
in ample folds around them. A scarf of the finest 
texture covers their bosom and neck, and their beau- 
tiful black hair hangs down in braids over their 
shoulders. During their dance, which consists partly 
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in a revolving movement, partly in a springing step, 
they throw the shawl in various graceful forms about 
the body, and accompany the music with a monotonous 
song.” 

The Bombay Gazette, in an article on the “Nautch” 
girls, as the dancers are called, divides them into two 
sects, Hindoos and Mohammedans, commonly known 
under the name of Kalavantins or Naikins. The 
term is applied to women who are born Naikins, and 
who have undergone the ceremony of Sheja or Mishi. 
This ceremony is compulsory for a woman to style 
herself a Naikin. She places herself generally under 
the protection of one individual as an ordinary married 
woman, and passes a greater portion of her time 
in dancing and singing. The money she earns is 
her own property, and her protector has no claim 
whatsoever to it. They are invited to dance on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as the thread of Munj cere- 
mony, marriage ceremony, birthday, and housewarming 
or Wastushdnti, for it is said that without the jingling 
of the bells on their feeta house does not become pure. 
A Kasbin, although she has learnt to dance and sing 
well, will be allowed to sing but not to dance in a re- 
spectable Hindoo house, or in the temples before the 
gods, as she is considered impure. 

The Hindoo Naikins consist of three sects or deno- 
minations, viz., Naikins, Bhavins, and Kasbins. Of 
these, two belong to Goa; the other women come from 
villages in the Mofussil. The Naikins from Goa say 
that they are actually born for the purpose of singing 
and dancing, and that this is in keeping with the prac- 
tice in heaven, where there are Rambhas existing for 
the entertainment of Indra and the other gods. In lieu 
of marriage they perform the ceremony called Seja, or 
marriage with a dagger, and until they have done this 
they are barred from performing before the gods in 
temples. The Portuguese laid their hands upon some 
of these women when they took possession of Goa, 
forcibly converted them to Christianity, and —kept them 
as their mistresses. The descendants of these women 
have ever since become free from caste prejudices in res- 
pect to forming intercourse with persons of nations other 
than their own, and their sisters, who either escaped from 
Goa or screened themselves from the Portuguese, will 
not dine with them. The Mohammedan Naikins are 
the best songstresses of both Mohammedan and Mara- 
tha songs, and are adepts in paying all due respect and 
compliments to visitors. They sing Hindustani songs 
with taste and delicacy, and their general aspect when 
at entertainments is most agreeable and cheerful. 

With regard to the class of dancing girls who 
come from Goa, a brief account may here be given 
as to the manner in which women of this sect come 
under the designation of Bhavins. This is a term 
applied to females in service on the idols in temples 
situated in Goa or places round about. Women from 
Goa who have forsaken their lawful husbands call them- 
selves by that title, asserting as their reason, that in 
olden times married women were in the habit of for- 
saking their lawful husbands and joining the service of 
the temples. The ceremony undergone by a married 
woman who forsakes her husband is to go in one of the 
numerous me in Goa, or in the villages adjacent, 
and either to take a handful of oil or dip her fingers in any 
one of the many lamps continually burning there near the 
idols, then to placethe same on her head, and declare her- 
self by that act to have become a Bhavin in the presence 
of worshippers connected with the temple. The term 
Bhavin means a servant in attendance upon an idol or 
god, and her business is to attend to the lamps in the 
temple, &e. These Bhavins, when tired of their servi- 
tude, sometimes succeed in getting away from the 
temple by becoming the kept mistress of such person 
or persons as have the means to protect her; but others 
who remain in the temples are also at liberty to form 
illicit intercourse with persons of their own caste. 





Such of the female descendants of the women who do 
lead a moral life adhere to the profession their mothers 
set them—viz., attending to the indoor duties of 
the temple. No Bhavin will, of her free consent, ever 
think of contracting matrimony with a person of her 
own caste, another course being, in her opinion, more 
honourable. Their protectors, too, are ever ready to be 
at theircommand. Some of these Bhavins, like the 
Naikins, learn to sing and dance as any other Naikins, 
but they are not allowed to do so in Goa, as they are 
all considered the worst of their sex. So, also, they are 
not allowed by their own community or caste to per- 
form in public, and if they should do so they are ex- 
communicated. The most a Bhavin could earn in 
Bombay per annum is Rs. 600; men of higher classes 
generally visit the houses of Naikins. The Bhavins 
have seats allotted to them behind the temples; a 
Naikin dances in front of the gods. 

The Bhavins, rightly speaking, have only one dance 
called the ghumat dance, or a dance accompanied by a 
kind of drum called the ghumat. A canopy is erected, 
and on the floor is spread a carpet, on which the mem- 
bers sit, encircled by a vast concourse of spectators. At 
one end, one or more Bhavins or Kasbins stand dressed 
in saris and bodices, and so tightly are they worn that 
a full view of their forms is seen ; their hair is tightly 
twisted into a knot behind, and flowers encircle the 
hair. On both sides stand Zilgas, beating cymbals and 
clapping their hands. This is a shameless dance, as the 
dancers jump frantically about, singing licentious songs. 
The other Naikins from the villages in the Mofussil 
are chiefly women who have forsaken their husbands 
for the sake of leading an immoral life. The Moham- 
medan and other prostitutes, as a rule, when they ex- 
press a desire to remain under the protection of one 
individual and lead a married life, are obliged to under- 
go the ceremony of Nika. This ceremony is performed 
by a Kaji or Mohammedan priest and is equivalent to 
marriage, and the man and woman undergoing it are 
considered as having entered into matrimonial bonds 
as husband and wife. Hindoo women who undergo the 
ceremony of Misi are supposed to have accepted 
Islamism, and are not re-admitted into their caste or 
society. Buta Mussulman woman performs the cere- 
mony of Nika as often as she likes, or becomes a 
prostitute according to her capricious fancy. 

When a dancing girl is wanted for an entertainment, 
a person who is in the habit of frequenting their houses 
is employed to make an engagement. The girl he 
chooses receives a rupee wrapped up in betel leaves 
which she accepts as earnest money. This is called the 
giving of the Vida. If the engagement be for 
a thread or marriage ceremony, the girl so engaged 
attends the house for a few hours on the night previous 
to the ceremony. This is called Mujra, or singing by 
way of paying a compliment. On the day the 
ceremony takes place, ‘she, according to the appoint- 
ment, dances and sings before the host and 
his friends. No women are present to hear 
the singing, the audience is entirely compused of males 
and children; but the women look through windows 
fixed in the walls. There are six kinds of dances, 
three of which are performed by Naikins at the houses 
of persons on payment, and the others at their own 
quarters. When a dancing-girl is not performing, she 
wears a sii, but when she is prepared for an entertain- 
ment, she wears a short gown or peshwaj, with short 
sleeves. As soon as the drummer and the two fiddlers 
have commenced to play on their instruments, the 
former standing behind, and the fiddlers one on 
each side of her, she puts on a thin embroidered 
muslin shawl, or dupeta, in graceful folds, and 
an embroidered bodice, or choli. Her neck is 


gaudily encircled with a gold and pearl necklace, 
and. on her wrists and fingers she wears rich jewels. 
| Many of these women are of remarkable beauty, but 


i] 
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they are as abandoned as they are beautiful. But 
there can be “nothing more modest than their dress 
and demeanour ;” in their graceful movements they 
are unrivalled, and their dancing is not in the least 
indecent. The nautch girl advances gracefully before 
her audience, her delicate arms moving in unison with 
her tiny naked feet, and her  bird-like footsteps 
making a soft music on the ground. Occasion- 
ally she turns round with a burst of song. 
When dancing the Kerba (a dance in male head-dress) 
she lets her long black hair fall on her shoulders. She 
puts on a Maratha turban, or a gold embroidered skull- 
cap, inclined a little on her left ear, and her bewitching 
eyes are “turned to heaven as to the region of her 
birth.” When undergoing this part of her dance her 
tightly-knitted drapery shows the form of her round 
white limbs. At times she rolls a part of her dupeta, 
holding one end between her teeth and the other in 
both hands. She does not exactly dance, but revolves 
in the midst of the audience, and sings with a charming 
simplicity. The promised money is handed to the girl 
by the head of the family, duly folded in betel-leaves, 
and then, most respectfully salaaming all, they retire. 
The money usually paid to a dancing girl for dancing 
the ceremonies named above and other like occasions 
varies from 30 to 60 rupees a night. 

The dance called the Jalsa (singing by sitting in 
turns) takes place at the house of the Navkin during 
holidays, such as Ganpati festivals and other like occa- 
sions. Nautch girls assemble in numbers on such 
oceasions, and each one by turn sings a song or two. 
The dance commences generally at 9 p.m., the hostess 
opening the ceremony of the evening by singing herself 
a song which is a prayer to Ganpati, the god of wisdom, 
to assist in carrying out the programme with success. 
On this occasion in particular a silver plate is placed in 
front of the Naikin, who sits to sing, in which the 
moneys handed over to each one by the visitors are de- 
posited. The money thus collected often amounts to 
Rs. 200 a night, and to this the hostess alone has a 
claim. The fiddler and drummer, if engaged by the 
night, have no claim to any moiety of it, but, if other- 
wise, the Naikin is bound to share with them at the rate 
above named. 

Pachamba (singing by sitting at the houses of the 
leading members of their own community), is a kind of 
Baithak, held in the month of Shrawan, on Mondays, 
in the houses of Naikins, perhaps the chief ones in the 
community. On this occasion they gather together, 
and sit singing by turns one or more songs each. In- 
vitations are issued to the friends and acquaintances of 
the hostess, and the money paid by visitors and others 
is not appropriated by the hostess, as on Jalsa nights, 
but applied to holy purposes, such as feeding Brahmins, 
&c. This Pachamba, like the rest of the dances, com- 
mences about nine or ten, and is over about six o’clock 
the next morning. Phugadi (dancing before the idol 
of Ganpati in a sitting posture, and jumping in circles), 
is a kind of dance held at the houses of Natkins, during 
the Ganpati holidays. The public are not invited to 
this dance, as it is solely for the amusement of them- 
selves. The nearest of their relatives assemble to- 
gether and form themselves into a circle before Ganesha, 
each carrying in her hand a brass drinking-vessel and 
tambia full of bells, which they shake so as to enable 
the pebbles to sound. 





THOUGHTS ON MR. IRVING’S ACTING. 





re. an article contributed by Mr. Hugh Farrie 
to a Liverpool paper on the acting of the day we 
make the following extract :— 
Mr. Irving comes to us without a single advantage of person, 
except a face so striking in expression that one is at once 





charmed and impressed. And yet I venture to think that no 
living actor can so wonderfully exemplify the power of histrionic 
art as Mr. Henry Irving. With those unfortunate creatures who 
abuse him for being himself of course nothing can be done. But 
there is a large class of theatre-goers who, without knowing very 
much about the matter, have a vague idea that Mr. Irving 
commits a perfect legion of dramatic sins, and these offences 
they describe by the term “ mannerisms.” To those, however, 
who take the trouble to consider, these “ mannerisms” are not 
dreadful after all. Such people soon come to the conclusion that 
mannerisms are common to the whole human race; that every 
man differs from his fellow men in some degree, and that just to 
that extent he is open to the terrible imputation. Mannerisms 
exist, will exist, and ought to exist, both in real life and upon 
the stage. Every point in which an actor differs from his 
brethren is a mannerism, and the greater the actor the more 
striking and more numerous the mannerisms will be. If dramatic 
art is to be surrounded by a rigid line, what room for originality 
is left P 

But it is more reasonable to discuss what Mr. Irving is than 
what he is not. Now, all have ere this been told—all who care 
to know anything about the matter—of the beauty, the power, 
the subtlety, the finish, the intellectuality of Mr. Irving's imper- 
sonations. Of these I do not propose to say anything. But there 
is one aspect of Mr. Irving’s art which may be novel. I mean its 
unsatisfactoriness, or rather its unsatisfyingness. This may sound 
strange praise from an admirer and an enthusiast, but in my 
opinion this quality is the crown and climax of his success. Ht is 
the quality which has enabled him to overtop all his rivals, and 
which has imparted to his acting that magic fascination from 
which even detractors cannot always escape. 

That art is the best art which suggests most skilfully the possi- 
bility of infinite artistic progression. Ican explain my meaning 
best by illustration. Take the general impression with which a 
reader rises from the perusal first of Shelley’s poetry and then of 
Tennyson’s. He will be far less satisfied with the former than 
the latter. In the one case there is yet a craving and a hunger, 
as if increase of appetite had grown with what it fed on; in the 
other, desire is sated as with a delicious and plentiful repast. 
With Shelley you feel a vague, indefinite longing which 
strengthens as you read on. Beautiful and imaginative as Tenny- 
son is, he sits far beneath the sublime height to which Shelley 
attained; and as the greatest poetry is that which suggests the 
possibility of something greater, rather than a perfect realisation 
of poetic sentiment, so is that acting the finest and the best 
which leads you to wish for and dimly to imagine an art yet more 
wonderful. Thus do I call Mr. Irving’s art unsatisfying, and thus 
do I regard it as the perfection of embodied art. 
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Bills of the lap. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 


At 7 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &e. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns —F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 o’clock. 


ROYAL, 


HEATRE 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30 


HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Howe, D. Fisher, jun., &e. 


At 8.15, 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Braid, Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. 
Conway; Mesdames Neilson, Ernstone, 
and Kate Phillips. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samve, Hayes. 


At 7.30, 
MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
At 8.15, 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Messrs. W. H. Stephens, Lin Rayne, 
F. De Belleville, Holman, Selby, B. Robins, 
and Henry Forrester; Misses Ada Caven- 
dish Kate Rivers, and Mrs. Chippendale. 





YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN, 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8 

Every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, THE BELLS; Tuesday 
and Friday, THE LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 
Virginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 





| 


ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8 


Nicolai’s Comic Opera, 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Messrs. F. C. Packard, Ludwig, Snazelle, 
C. Lyall, H. W. Dodd, Brooklyn, Muller, 
and Aynsley Cook; Mesdames J. Gaylord, 
J. York, G. Burns. 


Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvILtE, Sole Lessee. 


At 7, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 





At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, Flockton, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Julia Vokins, 
Hébert, Alma Stanley, F. Terry, and 
Mrs. John Wood. 


I RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcrorFt). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 


Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


Rorvau PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
A 


MarIr 











. ee) 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R, Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 

()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oytry Carre. 


At 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 8.45, 

THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 

Varwick, H. Everard. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(jALETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.uinasHeap. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes, At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


ROxAL COURT THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 











At 8 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, Xe. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Foster, &c. And 
TWO TO ONE. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 


MY WIFE'S OUT. 


At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 


Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 





(Q\RITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALrex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis , 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, 
Nelly Harris, and E. Bruce. 
FOLLY THEATRE, 

Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 

ALEX. HENDERSON. 

At 7.30, 

A HAPPY MAN. 

Mr. Shiel Barry. 

At 8.30, 
CRAZED. 

Mr. W. J. Hill, Miss Violet Cameron. 

At 9.15, 

A NIGHT OF TERROR, 

Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Dalton, Wyatt, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, &c. 

On Saturday next, Feb. 23, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 


Mr. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dove.ass. 

At 7, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
F. Percival, Hinton, W. Percival, and 
Billington ; Mesdames E. Bufton, C. Jecks, 
Neville, Billington, &c. With Farce, 

STAR-GAZING. 





T. GEORGE’S HALL. 
Mr. Gro. Nevitur’s 
STUDENTS’ DRAMATIC COMPANY 
Will perform on Thursday next. 
Patrons :—Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ronald 

Gower, Hon. James Sandilands, &e. 


At 7, 
WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. 


At 8, 

NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 

Messrs. Bertie Beresford, Bernhard, 
Tom lUindloss, Carey, Mynie, Murray, 
Christie, Taylor, Collis; Mesdames Vere, 
Fanny Dickens, Crause, and I’. Glamore. 

Tickets from G. Neville, 5, Regent’s 
Park-terrace, N. W.; or at the Hall. 


Stalls, 5s. and 3s.; Admission 2s. and 1s. 
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@ard Basket. 


MiSs NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Kvening as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 


MiSs MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 








ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME: HENRY = IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


In the Lyons Mart, and Tuer BELLs, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 826, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 
R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
ABERDEEN. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. AMory. 




















R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


M8 . J . L . T O O L E . 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M®: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


ME: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
‘i (CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, ae Gardens, St. John’s 
ood, 
Pupils in singing received and attended. 


M2. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. ‘Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &e. 


























Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince 4 Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Sc. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

‘*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, $c. 


fa 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
“Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”—Era 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
THomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr, Hindley has ak together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the s and t of 

t times in our socialhistory.’’—Publie Opinion, 

Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 








QR tscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costwimier to the Roya 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
‘ Richard ITI.,” &e. 5 





DARWEN, LANCASHIRE. 
TO LET, FROM MARCH NEXT, 
For Six or Twelve Months, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 


(Cost £10,000.) 

Will seat over 2,009 persons, and has been fitted up, 
regardless of expense, with first-class Scenery 
wey by J. Robe, of Liverpool); large Stage, 

ft. x 35 ft., independent of dressing-rooms. 

Darwen has a population of over 30,000. 

Apply, T. Atyswortu, Secretary, Darwen Tem- 

perance Hall Co., Limited, Darwen. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 








W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, w.c. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Emity Farrurvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
— they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the rags Aas the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale ; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 
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Antiseptic Detergen 
CSOALIRRPW)\ the World. By its daily use, 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
t, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
rc 


eedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 


g removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 


“*TIn our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet, ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
jour office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
j the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


= / WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 


Liver, and the Kidneys, curing :udigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy tor those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


ey promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Nore.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


-B Saar. = 


AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 


“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :- 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceelings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, dc. &e. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 


Annual Subscription (post-free) 103, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from * hotographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-pluce, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, recommended...c. ....:cc0:sssseee-00+ perdoz. 21/- 
BLUE os VETY JMC .o0 0c eceeseseee : + 25/- 
PINK us very choice old % 27/- 





IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, aieieakiest, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For February, 1878, price 2s. 6d., 
The Peace tocome. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Value of India to Kngland, By Col. George Chesney. 
A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism, By the Abbé Martin. 
Spontaneous Generation: a Reply. By Dr. H. Charlton Bastian. 
The Dangers and Warnings of ‘‘ The Inflexible.” By tir 8. Robinson. 
Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth (from Contemporary Notes by George Joseph 








Bell). By Professor Fleemiog Jenkin. + 
How the Turks Rule Armenia. By Dr. H. Sandwith, C.B. (of Kars). 
Benedict de Spinoza. By Frederick Pollock 
Our Army and the People (concluded). By John Holms, M.P. 
The Proposed Interferenve with Domestic Handicraft. By Frederick Seebohm. 
Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley, 
Germany and Holland. By Mons, de Beaufort (Member of the Dutch States 


General). 
C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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